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self-repression* Nor was eighteenth-century Classicism
so unemotional: think of Swift dying "like a poisoned
rat in its hole"; of Voltaire, of whom it hits been well
said that we might as well call white-hot iron "cold",
because it is not red. He could not even understand, he
cried, how people could be cold. He found too frigid the
acting of Mile DumesniL "II laud rait avoir le diable
au corps", she complained, "pour arriver au ton que
vous me voulez faire prendre*" " Eh vraiment, oui, c'est
le diable au corps qu*il faut avoir pour txcclUr dans tous
Its arts" Think, too, of Johnson, so much more emotional
than most of us, that in boyhood Hamlet made him afraid
to go to bed and even in manhood he could not face the
end of Lear. And what of the passion of the " Classical"
Phtdni) the horrors of the "Classical11 Oedipus?
Others have concentrated on the general atmosphere
of Romantic works* For Pater Romanticism was the
addition of "strangeness** to beauty; yet it has often
aimed not at beauty at all, but quite other things, such
as the terrible or the grotesque* For Watts-Dunton it
was "the Renascence of Wonder**, after "the periwig
poetry'* of the eighteenth century; for others it is
"mystery*9 or "aspiration5*. Romantic literature, they
might say, is Wonderland; whereas Classic literature
is a Looking-glass world, coldly reflecting reality in its
gilded Qjieen Anne frame. And yet there is surely little
"mystery*', ever, in Byron or Swinburne, in Burns or
Musset; often, there is little*"aspiration**.
Professor Abercrombie has transferred the conflict to
a fresh front. For him Romanticism is the opposite, not
of Classicism, but of Realism* Shakespeare he finds as
"Classical'* as Sophocles, except in the early phase of